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TELEVISION AND THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


UnrIL recently one of the questions most frequently 
asked by adult groups concerned the effective use or 
redirection of children’s very strong interest in the 
comics. Today the following questions are even more 
frequently presented by parents and teachers: What 
shall we do about television? How can children’s 
strong interest in TV be most advantageously 
utilized ? 

This concern is quite natural, since in many cities 
televiewing has become the favorite leisure pursuit of 
children and youth. Parents and teachers are in- 
clined to offer radically different statements concern- 
ing the effects of TV on boys and girls. For almost 
every adult has a strong conviction about televiewing. 
Some time ago, a New Jersey teacher was reported to 
have given up her position because she felt she could 
no longer compete with TV for the interest of boys 
and girls. Nor did she desire to try to instruct chil- 
dren whose irritability and restlessness reflected the 
results of excessive hours devoted to TV. Parents, 
too, frequently express concern over the amount of 


By 


PAUL WITTY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


time children give to TV and the resulting loss of in- 
terest in wholesome recreation of other kinds. Some 
parents point out that “life should be lived, not 
watched.” TV, they say, is converting children into 
a race of spectators. Despite the inclination of many 
parents and teachers to stress the unfavorable out- 
comes associated with TV, others cite desirable results. 
These parents report that family relationships are im- 
proved and that common interests are bringing about 
greater companionship, understanding, and harmony 
in their homes. And some teachers find that their 
classroom activities are enriched by contributions chil- 
dren are able to make because of interests stimulated 
by offerings on TV. They point out, too, that TV 
programs frequently include presentations that can be 
associated with effective school endeavor. 

Research studies of interest in TV.—Already a 
rather large number of studies have been made of the 
amount and nature of televiewing by children and 
youth. For example, Cunningham and Walsh, Inc., 
have employed a typical American secret-test city as a 
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research laboratory since April, 1948. Their third an- 
nual census, completed in June, 1950, showed that the 
average time spent televiewing by pupils of ages 7 
to 17 was 3 hours daily. 


... The heaviest child viewing of TV is in the age group, 
five and six years, where the figure is four hours a day. 
At age five and six, homework is almost nonexistent. 
From seven years on, viewing tends to diminish, obviously 
because the school begins to compete for after-hours at- 
tention, and also because the growing child begins to de- 
velop his own active interests.1 


Thomas E. Coffin found that the average time de- 
voted to TV was 24.4 hours weekly. He stressed the 
fact that children’s enthusiasm for TV persists even 
after the initial attraction has subsided.” 

Gertrude Young found a range of 14 hours to 5} 
hours daily at the junior-high-school level. A survey 
in the Burdick Junior High School in Stamford, 
Connecticut, showed that, although only 50 per cent 
of the students came from homes having sets, 79 per 
cent of the student body followed TV programs regu- 
larly. Pupils in homes having sets averaged 3.86 
hours a day televiewing; in homes of nonowners, 2.64 
hours. Televiewing was somewhat heavier on Sat- 
urday and on Sunday. On week days the average 
was 3.7 hours; on Saturdays and Sundays, over 4 
hours. The school schedule required 27 hours and 
55 minutes each week; and the average time devoted 
weekly to TV was 27 hours.‘ 

Other studies show that interest in TV continues 
throughout the adolescent period. For example, the 
superintendent of schools in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, found that the average amount of time spent 
televiewing by pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8, was be- 
tween 15 and 25 hours a week. Some pupils reported 
9 hours on Sunday. “Although the latter is probably 
an exaggeration, there are enough pupils who report 
from 4 to 6 hours a day to indicate that too much time 
is spent in this way.”® 

A survey of 125 9th- and 10th-grade pupils in the 
Evanston Township High School disclosed an average 
of 2.75 hours a day as the time given to TV.® Other 
studies in the Chicago area revealed similar tenden- 
cies. In these studies a higher average was obtained 

for freshmen and sophomores than for juniors and 
seniors. 

Phillip Lewis, assistant principal, South Shore 
High School, Chicago, studied 500 students who had 


1R. L. Shayon. The Christian Science Monitor, Au- 
gust 31, 1950, p. 5. 

27T. E. Coffin. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 32 
(1949), pp. 550-558. 

3G. Young. Clearing House, Vol. 24 (May, 1950), pp. 
156-157. 

4J. Gould. The New York Times, March 6, 1950. 

5 W. G. McGinnis. The Journal of Education, Vol. 133 
(May, 1950), p. 152. 
6 Unpublished study of G. W. A. Rutter. 
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TV sets in their homes. 
dents averaged 234 hours each week televiewing. §jx 
months later, an average of 254 hours was obtained, 
Still later, the average decreased to 19 hours a week. 


In one survey, these sty. 


To me this indicates that parental control is making 
itself felt, the novelty is wearing off and both childrey 
and parents are becoming more conscious of the time con. 
suming factors involved. The rise indicated for six 
months ago is, we believe, attributable to the opening of 
the coaxial cable to Chicago and the establishment of 
additional stations with increasingly better fare.? 


The amount of televiewing seems to be rather 
closely related to the guidance students receive and the 
period of time sets have been available. At first TY 
has a fascination which leads children and youth to 
spend very large amounts of their leisure televiewing, 
Later this time decreases somewhat. For example, 
another unpublished study made in Glencoe, Illinois, 
showed that the average time spent at first by 7th- 
grade pupils was 3 hours a day. After 14 years, the 
average decreased to 1.8 hours a day. The average 
time for 8th-grade pupils changed from 2.3 hours to 
1.8 hours a day.® 

Lewis has also reported that length of ownership 
affects the time spent televiewing as the following 
tabulation shows :® 


Hours a Week Spent 


Months of Ownership Televiewing 
1-12 17.24 
13-24 16.23 
25-36 15.85 
37-48 13.48 


Lewis points out that boys are more avid televiewers 
than girls. In other studies of junior- and senior- 
high-school pupils the average amount of televiewing 
a week is higher for boys than for girls. 

Survey of the elementary school.—The writer of 
this article obtained data on 2,100 elementary-school 
pupils in April and May, 1950.1° At this time, 43 
per cent of the pupils had TV sets in their homes. 
In the homes where TV sets were owned, the average 
time given to televiewing was three hours daily, while 
a little over an hour and one half was devoted to TV 
in homes where there were no sets. These pupils re- 
ported that they spent much less time listening to the 
radio than in televiewing and that they went to the 
movies less often than formerly. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils stated that TV 
did not help them with their school work. On the 


7*«TV Viewing Hurts Grades of Sophs and Juniors, 
but Helps Seniors.’’ Advertising Age, Vol. 21, May 8, 


1950. 
®M. Carlson. Unpublished study. 
9P. Lewis. Unpublished study. 


10 Appreciation is expressed to Oscar M. Chute, co- 
superintendent of schools, Evanston, and to Phyllis Bland 
and Mary Shaw for their co-operation in this study. 
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other hand, about 30 per cent believed that TV helped. 
The relationship between intelligence and televiewing 
was studied. The IQs of pupils in grades 3 to 6 
were correlated with the hours devoted to TV. The 
size of the coefficients was insignificant in every grade. 
There was also very little correlation between educa- 
tional test results and amount of televiewing. Ex- 
cessive viewing of TV, however, seemed to be asso- 
ciated with somewhat lower academic attainment. 
For example, the amount of time devoted to TV by 
the pupils in the upper fourth of the group in edu- 
eational attainment, as measured by standard tests, 
was compared with the time spent televiewing by 
pupils in the lower fourth. The average for pupils 
in the lower fourth was 26 hours, and that for the 
upper fourth was 20 hours per week. 

Over 1,700 replies were received from the parents. 
Of TV owners 55 per cent approved children’s pro- 
grams; 25 per cent indorsed certain programs. In 
contrast, only 16 per cent of the nonowners approved 
children’s programs. As main reason for approval, 
emphasis was placed on entertainment and educa- 
tional values of TV. As reasons for disapproval, 
parents asserted that some programs are too violent, 
too sensational, and overstimulating; Western movies 
are too often shown; and TV interferes with whole- 
some physical development and recreation. 

Forty-eight per cent of the teachers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with TV; 27 per cent recognized some 
serious limitations in TV at present but acknowledged 
its promise. Among the limitations frequently men- 
tioned were the low standard of the educational offer- 
ings and the poor quality of the entertainment. 
About half of the teachers cited minor or serious 
problems associated with TV: for example, increased 
nervousness on the part of some children, drowsiness 
and disinterest, and a decrease in reading. About a 
third of the parents cited similar difficulties and 
stressed particularly the undesirable influence of TV 
on reading and study habits. Nevertheless, some 
parents and teachers emphasized the value of TV 
in extending and enriching interests. Others men- 
tioned improvement in home relationships. Teachers 
and parents alike stressed the positive educational 
influence of some programs. 

Survey of Oak Park and River Forest high-school 
pupils'1—In December, 1950, a typical cross-section 
of pupils in the Oak Park and River Forest high 
schools answered a questionnaire pertaining to the 
nature and amount of televiewing. Questionnaires 
were submitted also to their teachers. 

There were approximately 50 pupils in each of the 
groups from the freshmen through the senior years. 


11 Appreciation is expressed to Eugene Youngert, su- 
perintendent of the Oak Park (Ill.) Township High 
School. 
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Sixty-four percent of these young people had tele- 
vision sets in their homes. Those pupils who did not 
have TV sets at home watched TV occasionally in the 
homes of friends and relatives. The average amount 
of time devoted to TV by the “owners” was 15 hours 
a week. The seniors gave less time to TV than did 
the younger pupils. 

Only 30 per cent of the pupils indicated that a 
schedule for televiewing had been devised by them or 
agreed upon after a conference with their parents. 
Most of these pupils simply turned to TV during 
some otherwise unoccupied period—usually between 7 
and 10 p.m. daily or on Saturday or Sunday after- 
noon, 52 per cent stated that the hour chosen was 
determined on week days largely by the time they 
completed homework. 

Of the “owners” 30 per cent stated that TV 
“helped” them in school. These pupils pointed out 
that certain educational programs correlate with their 
school work in English, drama, history, science, and 
current events. News programs were also mentioned 
as being helpful. On the other hand, the pupils (70 
per cent) who aserted that TV is not helpful com- 
plained that TV provides a strong temptation to take 
their time and attention from homework. 

Over 65 per cent of the “owners” stated that they 
preferred TV to the radio. They spent on the aver- 
age only one hour daily in listening to the radio. The 
combined audio-visual appeal was given as the chief 
reason for their preference to TV. 

Movie attendance still has a strong hold on these 
high-school pupils. About 40 per cent of the “own- 
ers” reported attending the movies once each week, 
and about 30 per cent once during each two-week 
period. Forty-four per cent of the “owners” indi- 
cated that they go to the movies less often since the 
advent of TV, as compared with 13 per cent of the 
nonowners. 

The effect of TV on reading is generally conceded 
to present a problem in the school. More than one 
third of the “owners” stated that they read less now; 
less than 5 per cent of the nonowners reported a 
smaller amount of reading. 

A breakdown of the data suggested that, for TV 
“owners,” the reduced amount of reading was dis- 
tributed to approximately the same degree over the 
fields of fiction, biography, and informative prose. 
Comic books were reported also to be read less fre- 
quently by one third of the group. Although the 
amount of reading was somewhat reduced, it was 
rather high in quality. 

Votes were obtained on the best-liked TV programs. 
The favorites appeared in this order: sports, Milton 
Berle, Toast of the Town, Arthur Godfrey, Fred 
Waring, movies, Show of Shows, Comedy Hour, 
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What’s My Line?, Garroway-at-Large, and Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie. Sports attained the highest fre- 
quency in the general count; the boys’ strong interest 
in this type of program affected the rank of this 
item in the total list. On the other hand, Arthur 
Godfrey was a favorite predominantly with the girls. 

The teachers’ attitude toward TV.—Questionnaires 
were submitted to a fair sample of the teachers in 
this metropolitan high school. Only 26 per cent 
owned TV sets or lived in homes of “owners.” These 
teachers reported that they devoted about 9 hours each 
week, on the average, to TV. Most of them approved 
TV for adolescents. However, they suggested that 
current programs be expanded to include a larger and 
more varied offering of drama, concerts, news and 
current events, and scientific and historical presenta- 
tions. In general, most of the teachers recognized the 
educational possibilities of TV. Few felt that TV 
interfered with homework or led to serious types of 
maladjustment. 

Nine per cent of the owners and 17 per.cent of the 
nonowners felt that TV had created problems in the 
classroom. The most frequent comments related to 
inadequate classroom preparation and poor study 
habits. 

Sixty-four per cent of the owners felt that TV had 
no affect on the pupils’ grades. Thirteen per cent of 
owners and of nonowners seemed to believe that with 
or without TV good pupils remain relatively high in 
their studies while poor pupils tend to be low. 

The teachers who owned TV sets were more tolerant 
and less critical of TV than were the nonowners. In 
both groups, however, there seemed to be a tendency 
to shift the responsibility for guidance of TV to the 
parents. No mention was made by these high-school 
teachers of projects relating TV presentations to 
school work. Nor were experimental studies in the 
educational use of TV described. Although some 
teachers stated that they were suspending judgment 
on TV, almost all of them recognized the unparalleled 
educational potentialities in this new medium. 

Making the most of TV.—The results of the sur- 


Shorter Papers. 
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veys presented in this article indicate clearly that 
televiewing has a stronger appeal for children ang 
youth than any other leisure activity. The surveys 
show that the amount of leisure time consumed by 
TV is very large and that guidance is needed to pre. 
vent many pupils from indulging in televiewing to 
excess. Guidance is also needed to lead students to 
engage in a balanced program of individually suitable 
leisure activities. 

It should be pointed out that many TV programs 
are inferior in quality and that few are available 
which promote and develop worthy interests or offer 
educational stimulation. Parents, teachers, and com- 
mercial agencies should co-operate to develop a series 
of more desirable programs. The almost universal] 
appeal of TV offers an unparalleled opportunity for 
influencing children and youth in positive ways. 

To counteract the strong influence television exerts 
on most children, parents and teachers might consider 
the following suggestions: 


1. Stimulate every pupil to develop desirable interests 
and to engage in rich and varied experiences. 

2. Study each pupil’s reading. Try to guide him 
toward a program of varied and satisfying forms of 
reading. 

3. Study also his total pattern of activities in and out 
of school and encourage him to cultivate a balanced and 
individual!y appropriate pattern. 

4. Know each pupil and his particular needs. Find out 
what he is seeing on television and in the movies or hear- 
ing over the radio. Let him share with you the pleasure 
he finds in these programs. 

5. Set aside time for reading and for discussing books 
and magazines. Read with children and youth. 

6. Encourage each pupil to listen discriminately, to 
read critically, and to develop standards for appraising 
books, movies, radio, and TV offerings. 

7. Provide books and reading materials on different 
subjects of interest to each pupil and gradually increase 
their difficulty so as to improve reading skills and tastes. 
- 8. Bear in mind that each pupil needs to find joy and 
satisfaction in reading. Help him to develop the neces- 
sary skills and encourage him to read widely in accord 
with his interests. 





THE ROLE OF GENERAL STUDIES IN 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Ozro B. WISWELL 
University of Texas School of Dentistry, Houston 


EpvucaTIonaL concepts of procedures to be used in 
the teaching of candidates for the professions cannot 
be evolved without full and mature understanding of 
the real intent of advanced general education. In- 
tellectual ability, maturity, and prior training of the 





student determines in advance the quality, plan, ap- 
proach, aim, and, most certainly, the results of pro- 
fessional education. Therefore, it should be under- 
standable that education on the graduate or profes- 
sional level is based upon the primary entity involving 
general studies. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the term general 
studies is intended to include that period of learning 
on the precollege and college levels. Professional edu- 
cation is meant to imply that phase of education lead- 
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ing to a semiprofessional or professional degree. 
Education includes a person’s acquisition of abilities 
by the development of his native talents. 

Primary and secondary education must be con- 
ceived, planned, and executed, primarily to educate 
the student as a member of society, and subsequently 
to select individuals for continued study in a pro- 
fession. The basic fact that all individuals are en- 
titled to unhampered development of their inherited 
abilities must constantly be foremost in the teaching 
concept of our precollege and preprofessional educa- 
tors. This idea infiltrated into the adolescent should 
encourage him and his instructor to extend the de- 
velopment of his native capacity irrespective of social 
and economic status. Then and only then may he 
participate in joy of the natural pandemic heritage 
of culture. Equality in the development of native 
abilities becomes not only an educational, but a social 
necessity as our civilization advances. Consequently, 
the responsibility of educational institutions becomes 
not only to give the student a general knowledge, but 
to prepare those individuals qualified for further pro- 
fessional training. Advanced education in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools base their broad 
and yet ever-increasing specialized programs on what 
has gone before. Thus we can see that a program of 
general studies is a dynamic entity in itself and yet 
is an integral part of the professional and even the 
cultural curricula of the advanced schools. 

Custom and tradition form much of our cultural 
backgrounds; however, we cannot allow these in- 
herited traits to stand in the way of logical change. 
Our professional teaching curricula by necessity have 
been drawn from the schools of Europe with, of 
course, minor modifications through the years. The 
development of a sound curriculum is yet a slow pro- 
cess, perhaps because innovations in the approach of 
teaching and methods of presentation, though prac- 
ticed to some degree in general studies, have yet to be 
fully adapted to the teaching programs in most pro- 
fessional institutions. 

The fact should not be overlooked, however, that 
there are a few individuals striving against the cur- 
rent of dogmatic traditionalism and custom. These 
pioneers are in many instances looked upon as being 
undesirable or radical elements in the teaching pro- 
fession. On the other hand, perhaps they are overtly 
envied by those same dogmatic traditionalists because 
of their brilliant intellectual deviations in academic 
planning. These deviations are enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by students whose thinking is unhampered by 
what has gone before. 

In co-ordinating general studies into the concepts 
of professional training we must study the most out- 
standing educational reforms. To recognize all re- 
form movements originating from the first institutions 
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in America to those of the present day would be some- 
what redundant in this study. Briefly stated, it can 
be pointed out that fundamentals of reform or de- 
parture from traditionalism came first as a broaden- 
ing of intellectual horizons. The result was the de- 
velopment of co-ordinated thought and physical well- 
being adapted to individual and social demands. 
This. development, one is led to concede, was at the 
expense of the more formal plan of study and was 
perhaps the general Anlage for inductive thinking. 
Appreciation of our environment with the accompany- 
ing natural development of intellect and culture is 
becoming the real conclusion of education. This de- 
velopment of intellect and culture may be, and in 
some instances is, the actual agent that follows the 
development of the concept of a professional philoso- 
phy for the specialist. We must also admit that 
scholarliness and intellectualism sometimes precede 
the development of a professional philosophy. These 
intuitive traits belong to the more fortunate, though 
fewer, individuals. 

The acceptance and analysis of the degree of edu- 
cational theory we put into practice establish tradition 
and at the same time depart from it. This process 
is by nature variable in its speed of reaction, if a re- 
action takes place at all. The curricular and extra- 
eurricular pursuit of literature, history, music, and 
art, as well as mathematics and the newest departure 
of thought, geopolitics, becomes a real intellectual 
stimulation. It is apparent that curricula of these 
types belong on the general-studies level. Obviously, 
these subjects of thought, though relegated to the 
general-studies level, should carry over to the profes- 
sional school at the student-student level, student- 
teacher level, and the teacher-teacher level, and beyond 
toward the individuals’ final achievement of culture. 

The application of history in the presentation pro- 
cedures of all education is but the beginning of in- 
tellectualism and culture for the student. Teachers 
who maintain “bookish” and traditionally formed 
methods of teaching will find an unresponsive student 
group. The few instructors who apply their experi- 
ence in general studies to the realm of professional 
education stimulate student interest and enthusiasm. 
An exchange of ideas challenges both the educator’s 
and the student’s ability to co-ordinate and apply con- 
cepts resulting in an ever-rising level of intellect and 
culture. 

Preprofessional education not only must cover the 
general types of instruction, the humanities, and the 
sciences, but must integrate subjects, common to both 
fields, into the general-studies program. If we can 
consider that the role of general studies is fulfilled, 
it becomes the obligation of instructors in the profes- 
sional curricula to maintain and, if possible, raise the 
level of intellect and culture. 
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The benefits gained from the study of the humani- 
ties and the sciences should be integrated into pro- 
fessional training to allow for mature professional 
persons to develop. Occasionally, in the schools of 
scientific professional specialties, as well as in other 
fields of higher education, we may find a typical 
sophomoric individual existing on levels of academic 
and professorial authority. “Sophomorism” in the 
teaching staff of the general-studies level and even 
more so in the professional level can be a detrimental 
influence on the formative mind of the student. 

The students’ right to individual attention in the 
teacher-student relationship in the colleges and uni- 
versities of general studies, and even in the profes- 
sional schools, is being disregarded. Because of over- 
crowded centers of learning and/or scarcity in the 
number of teachers, we are also losing the benefits 
from the intermingling of ideas possible in smaller 
classes. Heavy teaching loads and too much extra- 
curricular activity for the teacher may also be re- 
sponsible for a distant teacher-student relationship. 
Simple agreement with the above facts may provide a 
preliminary step toward bettering the condition, but 
there is more to the final solution. It is quite appar- 
ent that this situation is not a result of academic 
administrative policy, but is a problem more closely 
akin to the teacher himself. Perhaps actual neglect 
of true teacher responsibility is the real factor. The 
teacher must meet obligations to his university, to 
his students, and to himself. The general-studies 
teacher should welcome new techniques of presenta- 
tion and should apply his principles of values to ex- 
periences that will come to the student in his social 


Reports... 
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relationships, whether or not he contemplates further 
study in a professional field. Continuing this idea), 
the instructor in the professional institution should 
consider the student a mature and responsible person 
with an educational background to be referred to ang 
respected. A clear understanding of the student’s 
ability dictates the teaching plan to be made and fol. 
lowed accordingly. 

The granting of a degree solely on the basis of the 
number of credits or hours, either in general studies 
or in a profession, does not always denote attainment 
of a “background” or philosophy for a contributing 
member of society. According to academic level, edu- 
cation should develop a broad, cultured intellect for 
the student in general studies as well as one special- 
izing in a profession. Teach the student to think! 
Perhaps this concept has seldom been clearly defined 
either in the teaching of general studies or even in 
professional education. The student’s ability to rea- 
son with an optimum degree of logic comes with de- 
velopment of ease of expression, both in speaking and 
in writing. Being able to ask an intelligent question 
results from the acquired ability of applying logical 
thought to a specific problem. 

An academic or professional degree should be sig- 
nificant in the fact that the graduate has a thorough 
practical knowledge of his specialty, as well as a high 
degree of intellect applied to his role as a contributor 
to the culture of his group. Competent teachers alert 
to provocative ideas for instruction have a large share 
in the development of such qualified members of the 
professions. 





INSTRUCTION BY TELEVISION AND 
HOME STUDY 


JoHN P. Barden, 
Western Reserve University 


THE truth about cutting the Gordian knot, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, is that Alexander accomplished his 
purpose by unhitching the shaft of the chariot and 
leaving the knot alone. 

The truth about the knotty problem of education by 
television appears to be that a good teacher putting 
his learning across is good television. Leaving the 
knotty problem alone, Western Reserve University 
simply hitched some good professors to a commercial 
television station for purposes of credit and noncredit 
instruction. It is the biggest classroom in the world. 

In Cleveland today there are, according to a com- 
mercial survey made by Videodex, Inc., 27,500 tele- 
vision sets tuned in five days a week, 9-9: 30 a.m., to 


University Telecourses on Station WEWS, Channel 5, 
a commercial station. This is a 5.5 rating and places 
the telecourses close to the top ratings achieved by 
any televised presentations in the morning hours. 
Of the 813 students registered on a credit or non- 
credit basis, 61 credit students are doing the written 
work prescribed by telecourse syllabuses in psy- 
chology 101 and 42 in comparative literature 239. 
Psychology 101 is the university’s basic course in 
psychology. Comparative literature 239 is concerned 
with modern European literature since 1914. 

The written work of the 103 credit students is 
mailed in for criticism and grading by the faculty and 
is returned to the students by mail. Six to eight 
times more written work is required for a telecourse 
than for the same course given on campus. Tele- 
course “classroom” time runs a little less than half 
that of the comparable campus course. Telecourse 
students will come to the campus for their final ex- 
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aminations in January, 1952. The examinations will 
be the same as those taken by campus students. The 
eredit granted upon successful completion of the tele- 
course will be applicable to any bachelor’s degree 
offered for undergraduates by the university. Use of 
the credit, of course, depends upon due admission to 
degree candidacy in the university. 

In addition to the 103 credit students, paying the 
regular fees for the telecourses' there are 710 non- 
eredit students following the courses with syllabuses 
secured by registering with the university as noncredit 
students,? and an average of five noncredit registra- 
tions a day continue to come in. 

Besides the 813 registered students in the telecourses 
who reside in 101 cities and towns of northern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, many people have called or 
written to say that anywhere from three to ten neigh- 
bors are gathering in their homes each morning at 
9 a.m. for the telecourses. After the session a dis- 
eussion ensues on psychology or literature, as the case 
may be (psychology 101—Mondays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days; comparative literature 239—Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days). Several ladies have gloatingly told me that 
they are doing very well indeed without those old 
syllabuses costing $5.00. At a local veterans hospital 
the boys are taking the telecourses by the ward. 

One lady notified us of another technique going the 
rounds. Two friends, each with television sets, listen 
to the telecourse presentations, then conduct a tele- 
phone discussion of the problems raised. The dis- 
cussions take anywhere from 15 minutes to an hour 
and a half. The telecourses have literally become the 
talk of the town’s housewife population. 

Local libraries report an unprecedented demand for 
the books on the telecourse lists. The telecourses are 
probably the first television performances that have 
succeeded in getting people to read books. 

Received to date are 1,520 letters running a gamut 
of compliment from faint praise to rave notice. More 
than 3,000 requests for information have been filled. 

In a full-length review of the telecourses the 
gravelly voice of Variety, (October 3, 1951, p 44), 
illusionless eritie of the show business, joined the 
appreciative chorus: 





In the opening week, programs caught showed the tre- 
mendous potential impact TV can have on educational 
avenues. As against the usual classroom procedure this 
half-hour program gives each professor 28 minutes to 
present a carefully documented, highly organized lecture. 

Leathem [Barclay S. Leathem, professor and chairman 
of the department of dramatic arts], a veteran of educa- 
tional telecasts, has made the 30-minute stanza a pre- 
ciously packaged mine of informational nuggets with the 
professors, themselves, offering the nuggets. Except for 


1 The university’s fees are $16.00 a credit hour. 
2 Noncredit registration is $5.00 a course. 
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one minor break, near the end of the program, where the 
announcer tells students how to enroll, the full 30-minute 
period is a fast-moving, easily digested, highly accredited 
performance. 


The professors teaching the telecourses are Eleroy 
L. Stromberg, professor and chairman, department 
of psychology; Joseph Remenyi, professor of com- 
parative literature; Richard W. Wallen, associate 
professor of psychology; and Peter J. Hampton, 
assistant professor of psychology. None of these men 
had any previous experience worth mentioning in 
television. Each of them is an exceptionally good 
teacher. Each demonstrates clarity, sequence, pre- 
cision, and human interest in the presentation of his 
subject. The psychologists, of course, have plenty 
of what the television trade calls “gimmicks”—visual 
aids and demonstrations, as we say in education. 
Remenyi however, has only his personality, his learn- 
ing, and a complex subject matter that must be ap- 
proached verbally. He lectures—nothing more. He 
has 31 per cent of the total enrollment in the tele- 
courses. 

Remenyi is the extreme demonstration tending to 
show that good teaching, without any “gimmicks,” is 
effective television showmanship. If this hypothesis 
continues to be validated, its significance for the fu- 
ture of education on television is worth pondering. 
It means that good teachers on any faculty can give 
their regular courses, modified to allow for some of 
the instruction by correspondence, on any local tele- 
vision outlet to a learning audience far larger than 
any now reached by present devices. It appears that 
only courses requiring actual work in a campus 
laboratory by the students, if this is insisted upon by 
the faculty concerned, are excluded as possibilities for 
instruction by television and home study. 

There are educational gains, in my opinion, at each 
discernible level of student endeavor in the telecourses. 
Three levels were part of the telecourse plan: 


1. The credit students—These must achieve the 
same gains that students on campus taking the same 
courses achieve as measured by the final examination 
in the course. They do much more written work than 
do the campus students. They are allowed to raise 
questions by telephone or mail. The questions are 
answered either over the air or by mail, as the in- 
structor wishes. Since the poorer telecourse students 
will tend to give up, drop out, despite efforts to keep 
them doing the work, and the better students will com- 
plete the work, the average of telecourse students tak- 
ing the final examinations will probably be somewhat 
higher than of the campus students taking the same 
examination. Admonitory letters and telephone calls 
from the dean are employed to keep students turning 
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in their work. Thus far, 22 per cent have fallen be- 
hind in their work. 

2. The noncredit students——These have the sylla- 
buses and are encouraged to do all the prescribed work 
for their own satisfaction. If they do all the work, 
motivated simply by the desire to learn, the gain is 
likely to be greater than that of the average credit 
student whose will to learn, buttressed with the pros- 
pect of credit and an eventual degree, may be fairly 
weak, 

3. The viewing public—Anybody can follow the 
televised presentations alone and get something from 
them. The lectures and demonstrations are not the 
complete presentation of the subject, the public is 
constantly’ reminded. The educational gains can be 
considerably enhanced by group or telephone dis- 
cussion immediately after each presentation. This 
discussion, of course, is unguided, and one may 
legitimately suspect its quality is low. Still, it is 
better, perhaps, than none at all. <A groping curi- 
osity and participation in the problems raised by com- 
petent professors can surely be the beginning of 
learning. 

The set from which the telecourses are given sug- 
gests the comfortable study of a professor. There 
is an attractive business desk and chair, a table lit- 
tered with. books and gadgets, a book-lined wall, a 
framed wall-section which turns out to be a black- 
board, a sunlit window behind the desk looking out 
upon a campus scene which is a brightly lighted im- 
mense photo of a pleasant university building with 
surrounding walks and foliage. The cost of the en- 
tire set was less than $500. 

The production and direction are entirely in the 
hands of Barclay Leathem. The photographers and 
technicians of Station WEWS are placed at 
Leathem’s disposal. The station’s contribution to the 
telecourses in saleable broadcasting time and technical 
personnel amounts to a gift of $13,338. It further 
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contributed $10,000 worth of telecast advertising time 
for the telecourses. All other expenses of the tele. 
courses were underwritten in advance by seven public. 
spirited businessmen in Cleveland and one of the locy| 
foundations. The underwriters were not called upon 
to make good on any losses. Receipts from registra. 
tions went far beyond expenses, if the cost of broad. 
casting time and advertising on station WEWS js 
excluded, but did not come close to paying the actual 
costs of the telecourse project. Station WEWS, 
which is owned and operated by a subsidiary of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, states that it regards 
this form of service to the community as a sound 
business practice in line with the traditional policies 
of the Scripps-Howard organization in every city it 
serves. 

The home study aspects of the telecourses are op- 
erated by the newly created home study division of 
the School of General Studies at the university’s 
Downtown Center, Cleveland College. All written 
assignments are graded and returned, with comment, 
within ten days of receipt. 

The Broadcasting Council of the university exer- 
cises over-all supervision and decides all matters of 
administrative policy in connection’ with the tele- 
courses. Academic policy is determined by the de- 
partments concerned and the curriculum committee 
of the university. 

Four more telecourses will be presented during the 
current academic year. The university hopes to 
maintain its leadership in the field through the care- 
ful administration of a small number of telecourses, 
the development of sound procedures through con- 
tinuous experiment, the investigation of problems 
surrounding the further development and expansion 
of its telecourse offerings, and assistance to other in- 
stitutions interested in education by television and 
home study. 





OUR ADOLESCENT EDUCATION: 
SOME COMMENTS 


J. Dan Hout 
Office of Education, FSA 


In ScHoou anp Society, November 3, the editor ex- 
pressed difficulty in reconciling two publications on 
secondary education recently released by the Office of 
Education, FSA. In “Offerings and Enrollments in 
High School Subjects,” 274 specific subject titles were 
reported as evidence of efforts to meet needs of in- 
creasingly diverse bodies of pupils enrolled in high 
schools. In “Vitalizing Secondary Education,” the 


first Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth described its campaign to encourage the edu- 
cation of all youth of high-school age and expressed 
particular concern for neglected youth. The editor’s 
comment is: 


It might have been expected that within these broad 
offerings there was no reason why 60 per cent of the 
pupils should have been neglected or why it has taken so 
long to ‘‘vitalize’’ these subjects, the vast majority of 
which do not come within the decried college-entrance 
requirements. 


To aid in reconciling the two publications, the fol- 
lowing comments are offered: 
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al 
© are not offered in each high school, and in thousands 
' of schools the subject offerings are comparatively 








1, These 274 specific subject titles are offered among 
| the 24,000 public high schools in the nation; they 


' meager. 


9, The 274 specific subject titles serve as evidence 


that high-school staffs have made efforts to meet youth 


needs. They do not constitute evidence that needs 
are actually being met. Many students of secondary 
education are highly critical of the proliferation of 
new subjects as a means of meeting pupil needs. 

3. Regardless of whatever efforts have been made, 


the fact remains that never in the history of the 


nation have there been graduated from high school, 
in any school year, as many as half the pupils of the 
appropriate age group. In 1948 there were gradu- 
ated from high school 48 of every 100 pupils who had 
been in the fifth grade in 1940-41. No other nation 
has done as well, and Americans are proud of this 
achievement. However, in a modern industrial so- 
ciety this is not good enough, and the Commission is 
attempting to encourage appropriate education for all 
youth of high school age. 

In the same editorial there are drawn from “Vital- 
izing Secondary Education” inferences which the com- 
mission did not mean to imply. The editor’s state- 
ment was: 


The commission has come out in favor of life adjust- 
ment education for all high-school pupils, ‘‘even though 
there is a special concern for the so-called 60 per cent.’’ 
In other words, what is expected to be good for the 60 
per cent who derived no benefit from any of the 274 sub. 
jects available must also be good for all, even though 
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their abilities and aptitudes are different. No concern is 
shown in this or in other similar reports for the small 
group that with an appropriate education could contribute 
so much to the profit of society and also to the neglected 
60 per cent. 


The following explanation is offered: 

The commission came out in favor of life-adjust- 
ment education for all youth of high-school age be- 
cause it shared the editor’s concern for ability and 
talent. “All youth of high-school age” includes those 
of great ability and talent whether neglected or not. 
In some local schools co-operating with the national 
commission through state committees, there are being 
carried on systematic efforts to improve programs for 
superior pupils. However, these do not attempt to 
impose identical programs on all pupils. The com- 
mission has refrained from proposing for all pupils 
any particular pattern of education. It said, “The 
supreme test of life adjustment education shall be in 
terms of individual development identified by accurate 
knowledge of each individual pupil’s characteristics, 
his purposes, and those of society. This is in contra- 
distinction to the prevailing goal of pupil ‘adjustment’ 
to statistical norms such as ‘typical’ or ‘average’ and 
to rigidly patterned curricula.” 

American secondary education is complex and there 
are as many contrary currents in it as there are in the 
American society which it serves. Since its beginning, 
in 1635, much progress has been made in democratiz- 
ing secondary education. In terms of keeping an 
open road for merit of all kinds and in terms of nur- 
turing the greatest resource in a modern industrial 
society, much more progress is called for. 


Societies amd Meetings... 





FOURTH NATIONAL STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 


Wo. BireNBAUM 
The University of Chicago 
Dennis L. TRUEBLOOD 
Indiana University 


More than 500 student leaders and educators as- 
sembled for the fourth United States National Stu- 
dents Association Congress at the University of 
Minnesota, August 20-29, 1951. A unique experi- 
ment in bringing together college- and university-stu- 
dent governments in America, NSA has grown to 
represent more than 225 schools since its precarious 
beginning in 1947. 

The growing acceptance of NSA as an integral 
part of the educational community was accented by 
the outstanding men who came to speak to the stu- 
dents in their annual congress. Keynoter Harold 





Stassen, president, University of Pennsylvania, just 
returned from observing the East Berlin Youth Fes- 
tival, urged American students to enter international 
affairs with renewed vigor and warned that youth is 
best able to communicate with youth in the interna- 
tional turmoil of today. Mr. Stassen’s speech was 
followed by talks by James L. Morrill, president, the 
University of Minnesota; Ralph MacDonald, presi- 
dent, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University; Eugene 
McCarthy, Congressman from Minnesota, and Wil- 
liam Craig, dean of students, Kansas State College. 
President Truman’s greeting to the congress was 
heard by student leaders from England, France, 
Sweden, Holland, Brazil, and Norway who came to 
observe the Americans in action. 

During the congress American students were cer- 
tainly in action. In addition to the difficult internal 
organizational problems of NSA, the delegates tackled 
knotty problems in student government, national edu- 
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cational affairs, and international matters. Many 
delicate and fundamental issues, where their elders 
have feared to tread collectively, the students attacked 
with courage and surprising insight. They had many 
things to say about West Point; athletics and honor 
systems; academic freedom and “McCarthyism”; uni- 
versal military training; the International Union of 
Students, the group behind the East Berlin extrava- 
ganza; and the opportunities for student democracy 
on American campuses. 

With the West Point affair still fresh in the head- 
lines, the delegates declared that 
... the basic ... responsibility for these crimes lies in 
the corrupt atmosphere in which the students were play- 
ing, one wherein the material values were emphasized 
above the moral values ... [and went on to recommend 
that] intercollegiate sports be decommercialized and de- 
emphasized, and returned to the students... . 

Honor systems, the congress said, rest upon the 
concept of “self-development through self-control,” 
and they should not be abandoned, but promoted with 
the realization that “the human element is subject to 
error.” 

The Student Bill of Rights has been one of the most 
bitterly debated subjects in the preceding three con- 
gresses. At this session the Bill was reviewed for 
the first time in an atmosphere of general agreement, 
the discussion centering on strengthening the imple- 
mentation of the Bill at the regional and local levels. 
Remembering the truly national character of the con- 
gress, agreement on this issue placed the students in 
advance of many of the more “mature” groups ex- 
pressing themselves nationally on the problem. 

Red-hot debate centered on a resolution condemning 
“mecarthyism,” a term assiduously spelled without 
capital letters by the delegates. Great political diver- 
sity and true representativeness within NSA have es- 
tablished the association’s tradition of avoiding parti- 
san political activity. First, the delegates agreed that 
they wished to oppose the principle of condemnation 
by association and the rash of witch hunting which 
has broken out in higher education; then, after heated 
discussion, they decided that popular parlance has 
made “meearthyism” the best known description of 
these practices. On a nonpartisan level, the students 
went on record against restrictions of freedom of 
speech, thought, and action which identification by 
association tends to place on the individual. 

With many students awaiting the call of their 
draft boards, the delegates emphasized the primary 
importance of the universal-military-training issue in 
higher education. After thoroughly considering the 
implications of military training, the congress de- 
feated a resolution condemning UMT and approved 
instead a statement acknowledging the necessity of 
some form of universal military training in the 
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present world situation. A slogan advanced by some 
of the proponents of the approved statement caught 
the fancy of the delegates and became a rallying ery 
for some of the later actions of the congress. The 
slogan was: “None are so blind as those who refuse 
to see.” 

Though many of the delegates to the congress might 
have preferred to concentrate on the domestic issues, 
they found they could not ignore the growing jn. 
portance of student affairs internationally. In inter. 
national matters, however, the congress emphasized 
practical courses of action rather than the debate 
upon abstract policy questions. The discussion of 
international affairs centered upon a meeting of the 
student associations from the nations of the Western 
World which was held in Stockholm in December, 
1950. At that meeting the delegates from the West- 
ern countries, including representatives of NSA, drew 
up a plan for co-operation among the associations 
represented. The NSA Congress endorsed this Stu- 
dent Mutual Assistance Program. The real signifi- 
cance of Stockholm, however, was the concept devel- 
oped there that the Western students should form a 
new international organization to counterbalance the 
influence of the International Union of Students with 
headquarters in Prague and representing principally 
the students of the Soviet orbit. While realizing that 
co-operation with the Eastern European student 
unions is now almost impossible, the majority in the 
congress seemed to feel that competitive world organ- 
izations would serve only to complicate further inter- 
national student co-operation. Rather than indorsing 
a new world organization, the congress proceeded to 
map programs of a nonpolitical nature for co-opera- 
tion with individual, friendly national unions of stu- 
dents. NSA reaffirmed its programs for work with 
such groups as the World Student Service Fund, and 
re-emphasized the desire of American students to 
work for practical programs of exchange, rather than 
to become embroiled in international, political con- 
troversies. New co-operation with Latin-American 
student groups was also highlighted. 

An evaluation of the congress must be conditioned 
by the facts that the idea of a national student move- 
ment in America is relatively new and that the organi- 
zation of such a movement will naturally suffer from 
lack of student administrative and organizational ex- 
perience. This year the students’ unlimited optimism 
confronted for the first time the cold fact of financial 
limitations, and this fact forced consideration of re- 
vamping the association to permit greater efficiency 
and a more practical approach to managing a large, 
national organization. The congress wrestled with 
intricate organizational schemes and decided in favor 
of less expensive national machinery with renewed 
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emphasis upon effective local-campus activity. Con- 
sequently the delegates tried to work out programs 
capable of being carried out by the member student 
governments. NSA’s new budget will not exceed 
$12,000 for 1951-52, a 50 per cent cut from last year’s 
figure. But the necessary cut in national operations 
will lead to renewed concern with the problems of 
student government and student life on the campus. 

With many unhappy managerial experiences behind 
it, the congress established new safeguards to prevent 
future mismanagement. Foremost among the safe- 
guards was the creation of a National Interim Com- 
mittee of student leaders to act as watchdog over the 
association’s budget between congresses. The NIC 
was constitutionally mandated to require periodic 
financial statements and empowered to approve bud- 
getary changes. Responsibility for the efficient ad- 
ministrative operation of the association was trans- 
ferred from an unwieldy staff to the president of the 
NSA, to be aided by an appointed executive secretary. 
These changes reduced the number of paid officers in 
the national headquarters from five to two. 

These administrative changes are important in the 
light of the criticism NSA has received during the 
past year for its administrative ineptitudes. The re- 
visions indicate a new realism within the association. 
The congress’s approach to these problems was intelli- 
gent and gave some indication that students are 
capable of tempering their idealism with some down- 
to-earth realism. 

NSA’s new concern with campus problems led to 
a revision of the National Advisory Council of the 
association—the faculty-administration liaison group. 
The new NAC is fashioned to insure broader mem- 
bership, and greater participation by educators in the 
implementation of NSA program. Dennis L. True- 
blood, Indiana University, was elected chairman of 
the new NAC, and Wm. Birenbaum, the University 
of Chicago, national vice-chairman. Mr. Trueblood 
sueceeds Gordon Klopf, who resigned recently as na- 
tional chairman of the Advisory Council to accept 
a teaching assignment in Japan during the coming 
year, The tightening of the dollar belt led the con- 
gress to authorize the move of the NSA national head- 
quarters from the University of Wisconsin to the 
University of Colorado, where substantial economies 
were foreseen. 

The climax of the congress came with the election 
of the new national officers of the association. Wil- 
liam Dentzer, Muskingum College (New Concord, 
Ohio), was elected president. Sylvia Bacon, Vassar 
College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), was made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of student affairs; other vice-presi- 
dents are: Rollo O’Hare, Wayne University (Detroit), 
educational affairs; Avery Ingram, Harvard Univer- 
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sity, international affairs; and John Haley, Emory 
University (Ga.), student government. Marion An- 
dert, formerly a student at the University of Minne- 
sota, was appointed executive secretary by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. | 

The fourth congress, as a reflector of the maturity 
and competence of American students, spoke well of 
them during this troubled year of 1951. As a unique 
national forum—indeed, the only one of its kind— 
the congress focused student opinion upon basic na- 
tional and international problems in an atmosphere 
that served as an extraordinary, rich educational ex- 
perience. The debates were not only important in 
sounding out current student thought, but were also 
invaluable as stimuli to further exploration on each 
campus of the role of the individual student in a 
democracy. The delegates this year were generally 
younger than those who have come to preceding con- 
gresses. In student affairs the voice of the veteran 
has become smaller. Yet, these young people dem- 
onstrated a remarkable grasp of the “adult” prob- 
lems which have also become their problems. Though 
young, the delegates were intelligently conscious of 
their diverse backgrounds and interests. They were 
not too young to realize that they came from the 
South or the West, from parochial campuses or from 
the campuses of schools closely related to state legis- 
latures; nor were they so immature as to permit these 


diverse backgrounds, and the implications of them, 
to block concerted action on a truly national level. 
More than ever before, the actions of this congress 
were the result of individual thought and conviction. 
On the critical issues, pressure groups were signifi- 


cantly immobile. Radical left-wing, minority groups, 
which have from the beginning feared a successful, 
representative national student movement, were nota- 
ble for their absence from the fourth congress. Had 
they been present, they would not have had a chance. 

NSA’s fourth congress was also a monument to the 
tremendous job the student leaders on American cam- 
puses have done in creating and carrying on a na- 
tional organization. The obstacles to their success 
have been numerous. Although educators generally 
have co-operated splendidly with the students in NSA, 
many have remained suspicious, aloof, and unaware 
of the potentialities of the association. All educators, 
especially college personnel administrators, need to 
accept the responsibility to learn about NSA, for 
there still remains an abysmal ignorance of what NSA 
is all about on many campuses. Likewise, NSA’s 
leadership needs to learn more about its relationships 
on the campus level to all educators. In the temper 
of the times, many have attempted to paste the red 
label on the national student movement, without real 
justification. The students have always been beset 
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by grave financial problems. Still, these students in 
NSA have won the respect and help of such agencies 
as ACE, UNESCO, NEA, and the Office of Education. 

That NSA remains faced with many serious prob- 
lems cannot be denied. It has few dollars; it has yet 
to solve its own organizational problems; it still must 
acknowledge frankly its own limitations as a student 
organization; its objectives are still not clear; it has 
yet to acquaint educators with its merits and poten- 
tial. Still, it is safe to say that NSA is here to stay, 
if for no other reason than that American students 
like the idea of having a national voice and have dis- 
covered that there are a multitude of things about 
which they wish to express themselves. If American 
educators ‘remain oblivious to these facts, they might 
well develop a new area of conflict between themselves 
and their students in a field where they might instead 
be creating a new, effective laboratory for education 
in a democracy. 

The idea of a national student community is novel 
in America. In retrospect, it is remarkable that a 


Events... 
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national student association has been able to live and 
to prosper in these days of opposition to new organi. 
zations, that it has been able to throw off the cloak of 
condemnation by association. But the students them. 
selves are not blind to the gigantic problems ¢op. 
fronting them. At home they have become increas. 
ingly sensitive to the quality and meaning of the 
higher learning of which they are a part. Abroad § 
their renewed longing for the experiences of study 
and travel is increasingly conditioned by such phe. 
nomena as the East Berlin Rally and the vigoroys 
student movements in Eastern Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

The coming year will be critical for NSA. As the 
association moves into the complex of national and 
international problems, it needs, and deserves, the 
understanding and encouragement of every member 
of the educational community. A job is being done 
mable value to the ideals of the American democratic 
by the American campus leader which is of inestj- 
way of life. 






























WHY CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 

W2aAT is a controversial issue? If one were to judge 
from the outbursts that occur from time to time, con- 
troversial issues arise only in connection with the 
teaching of social studies. It seems to be forgotten 
that almost every subject in the curriculum has at 
some time or other contained issues that were con- 
troversial in the mind of the public or some part of it. 
Considerable difficulty arose in the latter half of the 
19th century when it was thought that the introduc- 
tion of the sciences in the curriculum would under- 
mine religion. The laws against the teaching of the 
doctrine of evolution which are still on the statute 
books of some states are the last surviving vestiges of 
that controversy. There have been controversies on 
the teaching of certain phases of history—some his- 
torians were too pro-British, others too patriotically 
biased; some espoused the theory of economic deter- 
minism, others ignored the socio-economic aspects. 
The teaching of literature has not been altogether 
exempt from controversy—some books were rejected 
on moral grounds, others for racial or religious rea- 
sons. Even arithmetic textbooks have been criticized 
on the ground that they contain problems that are 
capitalist inclined and ignore problems concerned with 
labor. 

Now teachers of social studies are urged by their 
leaders to maintain constant vigilance to detect public 
pressures in order that they may safeguard the in- 
tegrity of their programs. The aim of teachers of 
social studies must be to enable pupils to think 












through controversial issues and acquire the habit of 
critical thinking so that they can later meet their 
responsibilities and be prepared for the problems they 
will face as citizens. 

No one would question the importance of the em. 
phasis on training in critical thinking as a goal for 
teaching. But critical thinking is likely to be frus- 
trated if its purpose cannot be attained. The essence 
of a contemporary controversial issue is that no one 
can provide an acceptable solution; it ceases to be 
controversial if a solution has been found. Pupils in 
school would presumably be expected to mass the argu- 
ments on each side of a controversy and “formulate 
their own solutions,” a good exercise, perhaps, but 
frustrating if there is no way of verifying the solu- 
tions or acting upon them. 

The fact is, however, that every teacher of every 
subject has an opportunity to raise controversial issues 
which have been discussed and for which answers have 
been found. The training in critical thinking will be 
all the more lasting in its effects, if pupils see that the 
outeome of their thinking has already been proved to 
be sound. This is not side-stepping the issue involved 
in the emphasis that some would place on current con- 
troversial issues; it may eschew the pleasure of mar- 
tyrdom and the glory of frontier thinking. But that 
chance must be taken and efforts be concentrated on 
teaching everything controversially in the sense that 
every learning experience is a challenge to clear think- 
ing.—I. L. K. 
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DECEMBER 15, 1951 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY ABROAD 
Tue Institute of International Education has an- 
nounced that fellowships and scholarships will be 


| gvailable for Americans to study in the following 


countries: Cuba, France, Germany, Iran, and The 
Vetherlands. These opportunities also include French 
Government assistantships and fellowships. The na- 
ture of the awards, the fields of study, the qualifica- 
tions for eligibility, and the forms of application may 
be obtained from the U. S. Student Program, Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19. 


THE FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
OF THE AAUW 

Toe American Association of University Women 
has announced the award of scholarships to 52 women 
from 14 countries for study in American institutions 
in 1951-52. The estimated cost of these awards will 
be $112,000 provided by the generosity of 120,000 
AAUW members. Many of the students who have 
received awards also have Fulbright grants to cover 
the cost of travel to the United States. 

The recipients are for the most part women who are 
already launched in their professions and are taking 
advanced training in specialized fields. The largest 
single group of grantees consists of 13 teachers; 11 
are students of medicine; six, of chemistry; and four, 
of law. Other fields represented are agriculture, 
physies, botany, sociology, economics, psychology, 
nursing, and home economics. The countries repre- 
sented are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, The Philippines, and Thai- 
land, 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS 


THE Office of Education, FSA, has announced the 
findings of its fourth annual nation-wide survey of 
college and university enrollments. The 1,806 insti- 
tutions reporting show a total enrollment of 2,116,000 
persons as compared with 2,296,592 a year ago. Most 
of the decrease, according to Earl James McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, was due to a drop 
of 10.8 per cent in the number of male students below 
the 1950 registration. The number of women stu- 
dents decreased only 1.3 per cent. Among male fresh- 
men there was a drop of 12.1 per cent, but among 
women freshmen only 3 per cent below 1950. The 
registration this year was 7.8 per cent lower than in 
1950, with 32.1 per cent fewer veterans enrolled. The 
number of male students in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the nation is 1,398,735 as compared with 1,569,- 
322 in 1950, and the number of women students is 
717,705 as compared with 727,270 a year ago. 

The hardest hit institutions are the teachers colleges 
which have 170,034 students as against 190,745 in 
1950—a drop of 10.9 per cent; the drop in the number 
of students entering the first time was still greater, 
15.9 per cent (52,395 in 1950 and 44,081 in 1951). 

The 10 institutions with the largest enrollments re- 
ported in the survey are: New York University, 45,- 
166; University of California, 34,883; City College 
of New York, 31,562; Columbia University, 27,278; 
University of Illinois, 20,105; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 19,472; the University of Minnesota, 18,682; the 
Ohio State University, 18,482; Indiana University, 
17,578; and Boston University, 17,529. These figures 
include both full-time and part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 10: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Richard A. Harvill, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Law, the University of Arizona, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Socrety, September 13, 1947, 
was inaugurated, November 16, as president, succeed- 
ing James Byron McCormick, whose intention to 


resign on June 30, 1951, was reported in these columns, 
| November 18, 1950. 


Matthew D. Smith, president, Instituto Pan-Ameri- 
cano (Panama), will assume new duties in February, 
1952, as president, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mit- 


| chell, S. Dak.), succeeding Samuel M. Hillburn. 


Jacob I. Hartstein, formerly chairman of the depart- 


ments of psychology and education, Long Island Uni- 
versity (Brooklyn 16), has been appointed director of 
the newly created Graduate School. 


Ralph J. Bunche, Omer C. Aderhold, Margaret 
Schowengerdt, and Ralph W. McDonald have been ap- 
pointed to the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Edueation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. Dr. Bunche, 
director of trusteeship, United Nations, succeeds James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University; Miss 
Schowengerdt, teacher of English, Webster Groves 
(Mo.) Senior High School, succeeds Ruby Anderson, 
of the Athens (Ga.) High School; Dr. Aderhold, presi- 
dent, the University of Georgia, succeeds Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, associate professor of education, New York 
University; and Dr. McDonald, president, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University, sueceeds Thomas Ray- 
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mond McConnell, chancellor, University of Buffalo, 
as representative of the department of higher educa- 
tion, NEA. 

Beth B. Brady, instructor in Spanish, Pikeville 
(Ky.) Junior College, was elected chairman of the 
Mountain Interstate Foreign Language Conference at 
its founding meeting, held at the college in September. 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, chairman of the department of 
ancient languages, University of Kentucky, was the 
principal speaker at the sessions which led to the 
formation of the conference that will have as its chief 
purpose the stimulation of “more interest in foreign 
languages in the mountain areas of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee.” An Executive 
Committee was named as follows: Aldis B. Easterling, 
associate professor of Spanish and French, Union 
College (Barbourville, Ky.) ; Maria Priglmeier Briz- 
zoni, head of the department of languages, Morehead 
(Ky.) State College; and Mrs. Brady. 


Virginia Bartow, assistant professor of chemistry, 
University of Illinois, was recently elected chairman 
of the division of the history of chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, to succeed Henry M. Leicester, 
professor of chemistry, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (San Francisco). Alexander Silverman, 
head of the department of chemistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, was elected vice-chairman, and Sidney M. 
Edelstein, technical director, Dexter Chemical Cor- 
poration, New York City, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 

David Snedden, professor emeritus of educational 
sociology and vocational education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died, December 1, at the age of 
eighty-three years. Dr. Snedden had served as prin- 
cipal of schools (1892-95, 1897-1901), Santa Paula 
and Paso Robles (Calif.) ; assistant professor of edu- 
eation (1901-05), Stanford University; state com- 
missioner of education, Massachusetts (1909-16) ; ad- 
junct professor of educational administration (1905- 
09) and professor of educational sociology and voca- 
tional education (1916-36), Teachers College. 


Ada Morris Hastings, professor emeritus of piano- 
forte, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
died, December 3, at the age of seventy-one years. Mrs. 
Hastings had served the college as assistant professor, 
associate professor, and professor of pianoforte until 
her retirement in 1946. 


Pedro Salinas, professor of Spanish, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, died, December 4, at the age of 
sixty years. Dr. Salinas, who was born in Madrid, had 
served as lecturer in Spanish literature (1914-17) in 
Paris; professor (1918-30), University of Seville; 
professor of modern Spanish literature and director, 
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contemporary division, Centro de Estudios Historieog 
(1932-36), University of Madrid; professor of Span. 
ish (1936-40), Wellesley (Mass.) College; and pro- 
fessor of Spanish literature (since 1940), the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Henry Winthrop Ballantine, professor emeritus of 
law, University of California (Berkeley 4), died, De. 
cember 4, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Ballan. 
tine had served as lecturer in law (1905-09) and pro. 
fessor of law (1924-retirement), University of Cali. 
fornia; dean of the Law School (1911-13), Montana 
State University; professor of law (1913-16), the 
University of Wisconsin; dean of the Law School 
(1916-20), University of Illinois; and professor of 
law (1920-24), the University of Minnesota. 


Lucy G. Hester, retired registrar and assistant prin. 
cipal, Castle School (Tarrytown, N. Y.), died, De. 
cember 4, at the age of seventy-three years. Miss Heg- 
ter had served as teacher, Stuart Hall (Staunton, 
Va.); principal. Pembroke Hall (Hampton, Va.); 
principal, St. Margaret’s Hall (Boise, Idaho) ; prin. 
cipal and teacher of English, St. Mary’s Junior College 
(Raleigh, N. Car.); and principal (1919-26), Louis. 
ville (Ky.), Collegiate School, before going to the 
Castle School in 1926. 


Jerohn Joseph Savitz, retired principal, New Jersey 
State Normal School (now State Teachers College, 
Glassboro), died, December 5, at the age of eighty-five 
years. Dr. Savitz had served as supervising principal 
(1889-96), Slatington (Pa.); superintendent of 
schools (1896-1901), Boonton (N. J.); supervising 
principal (1901-14, 1915-17), Westfield (N. J.); 
principal (1917-23), New Jersey State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College, Trenton); and prin- 
cipal (1923-30), New Jersey State Normal School 
(Glassboro). 


Wesley Ernest Peik, dean, College of Education, the 
University of Minnesota, died, December 6, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Dr. Peik had served as teacher 
(1905-07) in rural schools in Minnesota; superinten- 
dent of schools (1911-17), Blackduck, (1917-21), 
Tracy, and (1921-24), Faribault (Minn.) ; and profes- 
sorial lecturer (1931-34), assistant professor of edu- 
cation (1928-31), associate professor (1931-34), pro- 
fessor (since 1934), acting dean, College of Education 
(1937-38), and dean (since 1938), the University of 
Minnesota. 
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ALBERT, HAROLD, et al. Let’s Look at the Attacks 
on the Schools: Report of a Workshop Group in See- 
ondary Education at the Ohio State University. Pp. 











